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THE USE OF MORAL IDEA'S IN POLITICS.* 

The vice which is most often ascribed to our countrymen by 
Europeans — at any rate, with regard to our public actions as 
a people — is hypocrisy. Pecksniff is believed to be our "repre- 
sentative man." Our neighbors think, that is to say, that we 
commonly profess higher principles in our public actions than 
they do; but that the actions themselves are at least not in a 
corresponding degree better than their own. Like most in- 
dictments brought against whole peoples, this charge is no 
doubt only in part a just one. By way of illustrating what it 
means, I may refer to some criticisms that have been made, 
chiefly by German writers, with regard to our recent conduct 
in South Africa. I refer to this, of course, merely for illus- 
tration, and hope to avoid the vexed questions of party poli- 
tics. We have had a good deal of criticism on that matter 
among ourselves. Many of our leadng moralists and lawyers 
have expressed a more or less adverse view of the action of 
our government; and we have also had trenchant criticisms 
from members of both political parties with regard to the way 
in which the war has been conducted. But all these criticisms 
have been in one way or another, attacks on what we did, or 
what we failed to do. We blundered, it is said, in our dip- 

*An address delivered at the Congregational Memorial College, Brecon, 
on March I4th,iooi. 
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lomacy; we were provocative; we showed duplicity; we had 
not properly ascertained the facts ; we were not sufficiently pre- 
pared for the contest ; and in its later stages we adopted barbar- 
ous methods. One at least of the German critics to whom I 
refer took quite a different ground of attack. We were quite 
right, he held, at least broadly speaking, in our actions; the 
only thing that was seriously blameworthy was our professions. 
It was important, he urged, for our imperial strength that the 
two Dutch Republics should be annexed ; but in appropriating 
their territory we ought not to have pretended that we were 
influenced by philanthropic motives, by zeal for freedom and 
equality, by antagonism to corruption, or by any similar con- 
siderations. His general contention was, as I understood it, 
that Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Chamberlain were justified 
in forcing on the war; but that Lord Salisbury should not 
have said that we "sought no territories," and Mr. Balfour 
should not have proclaimed that the "conscience of the em- 
pire" was behind us. It was not an affair of conscience, ac- 
cording to this view, but of self-interest ; and we ought to have 
frankly avowed it. I mention this view, not from any special 
interest that belongs to it in itself, or because it seems to me 
particularly wise or just, but because it serves to bring out a 
difference between the point of view commonly taken in this 
country in matters of international politics and that commonly 
taken in some other countries, and especially in Germany 
since the time of Bismarck. Our foreign critics commonly ex- 
press the difference by saying that they are frank, while we 
are hypocritical. We, on the other hand, might perhaps prefer 
to express the same difference by saying that we have a cer- 
tain belief, which they have not, that moral ideas have a place 
in practical politics, however difficult it may be to show that 
our actions are effectively guided by them. And this brings 
us to the problem to which I desire to refer in the present dis- 
course. The problem is briefly this — What is the place that 
may legitimately be assigned to moral ideas in politics ? 

This problem is, I think, one of peculiar importance at the 
present time, and perhaps more important for us in this coun- 
try than for any other people. It is true that it is a subject that 
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has been a good deal discussed since the days of Machiavelli ; 
but the changes that have taken place since his time have ren- 
dered it much more pressing and important than it ever was 
before. What he had to discuss was mainly the attitude of the 
"Prince," an individual whose business it is to act on behalf of 
the state as a whole. We have changed all that. The gradual 
spread of democracy, especially in this country, has brought 
about a condition in which the people may almost invert the 
saying that is ascribed to Louis XIV. : "The Prince, I am the 
Prince." . At any rate, the problem which was once almost 
exclusively one for princes is now to a very large extent one 
that concerns every one of us. 

I have said that the problem can be traced back to Machia- 
velli.* No doubt, on more thorough inquiry, it could be traced 
much further back ; but I am not aware that it is to be found 
in a very definite form at a much earlier period. It is essentially 
a modern problem. The Jews, for instance, in ancient times 
never doubted that the expansion and strengthening of their 
nation was the most sacred of moral obligations ; so that with 
them there could hardly ever, I imagine, be any serious sense 
of conflict between what is politically and what is morally best. 
The same is, I think, broadly true of the Romans and of most 
other ancient peoples. The good man and the good patriot 
were for them almost identical. The Greeks, as the most reflec- 
tive of them all, show perhaps more traces of the dawning of a 
consciousness of possible conflict than is to be found in the case 
of any others. Certainly the whole question of the relation 
between morality and politics was considered by their leading 
thinkers with much fullness and thoroughness. But their ten- 
dency was either, as with Aristotle, to see in the political life 
the great field for the development of character, and so as that 
in which alone the moral life can be realized ; or, as with some 
of the Cynics and Stoics, to withdraw as completely as possible 
from the life of the state and seek to cultivate a purely private 



*I do not mean that the problem was definitely stated by him, but that 
his view tended to bring into prominence the antithesis between the 
point of view of the politician and that of the moralist. 
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morality ; or, as with Plato, to regard the life of the good man 
as standing in relation to an ideal community, and as having 
relation to the actual life of the state only in the effort to bring 
it into its ideal form. From none of these points of view did 
the problem of the reconciliation of the life of the politician 
with that of the good man present itself as specially important 
and urgent. From the practical point of view, we may note 
that two of the main factors in modern political problems were 
almost absent from the minds of Greek thinkers. The exist- 
ence of a slave population to do the more -menial kinds of work 
prevented the emergence of the great problem of democracy, 
which is so ureently present to the modern mind — the ques- 
tion, how to extend the full rights of citizenship to all the in- 
habitants of a country without undue complexity of machinery 
and consequent loss of efficiency. On the other hand, interna- 
tional policy was to a large extent simplified for them by the 
fact that they did not stand in close relationship with other 
states approximately their equals in civilization, except those 
that shared their own language and religion and leading ideas 
of life. 

It was Christianity, I think, that first brought in definitely 
the element of strife, by its antithesis between the kingdoms of 
this world and the kingdom that is not of this world, an anti- 
thesis which brought into much sharper relief the contrast that 
was to some extent in the minds of Plato and the Stoics. The 
chief difference lay probably in the fact that with Christianity 
the call to become a citizen of the higher kingdom was defi- 
nitely and emphatically addressed not merely to the philosopher, 
or to him who aspired to be in the most complete sense a "wise 
man," but to every man, woman, and child in every country of 
the world to which the ideas of Christianity could penetrate. 
Still, even Christianity did not at first present a very precise 
and pressing problem with regard to this particular point. The 
kingdom of heaven, like the Stoical itohTela too z,o<t/j.oo, tended 
at first to be thought of as something quite separate from the 
kingdoms of this world ; and with the latter the Christian was 
to meddle as little as possible. The early Christian "honored 
the king," but took no special interest in his doings. A Chris- 
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tian king was as little thought of as a philosopher-king. It is, 
I suppose, this attitude of submissive non-interference that 
Nietzsche has chiefly in mind when he describes Christian 
morality as a "morality of slaves." But it changed consider- 
ably as it grew. 

It was, I believe, the combination of Christianity "with im- 
perial power that first brought the problem effectively to the 
front. Christianity, as at first understood, involved a non- 
political morality, a morality of non-resistance — if you choose 
so to describe it, a "morality of slaves;" and the question of 
the possibility of combining this with the active exercise of 
imperial power was one that certainly required all the subtlety 
of the most skillful casuist. As a matter of fact, it was perhaps 
never quite seriously faced. The Roman empire crumbled 
away ; and we can hardly point to any real effort to maintain 
its power as a great Christian agency. It was only when new 
political powers grew up on the ruins of Rome that the question 
began to be definitely stated; and even then, as I have indi- 
cated, rather as a problem for princes than as one for mankind 
in general. But in our own time it has acquired a larger signifi- 
ficance, and especially for the citizens of our own country. 
For we are an imperial people in an even wider sense than the 
Romans ever were, having larger and more varied provinces to 
govern ; we are a democratic people in an even more extended 
sense than the Athenians ever were, having more universal 
rights of citizenship ; and we commonly reckon ourselves to be 
a Christian people in a perhaps more definite sense than almost 
anv other nation, having at least a certain form of that religion 
incorporated in our national constitution. Thus we have all 
the elements of a great political problem. As the rulers of an 
empire, our government has to be continually interfering — 
often in the most active way — with the affairs of a larger num- 
ber of diverse people than any other rulers have ever presumed 
to meddle with. As democrats, we must hold ourselves to a 
large extent responsible for the actions of our government. 
As Christians, we have to ask ourselves how all this is to be 
reconciled with our consciences and with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our religion. 
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Well, with one aspect at least of this problem I do not intend 
to deal — viz., the more specifically religious aspect. It would 
be vain and presumptuous for me to attempt in such a discourse 
as this, to discuss the precise significance of Christian moral- 
ity ; and I doubt whether there is any real necessity to attempt 
it. For, I suppose, it is only in a somewhat vague and general 
sense that we can properly describe ourselves as a Christian 
people. It is true that certain forms of the Christian religion 
are officially recognized in our country; but other forms are 
almost equally prevalent ; and a considerable number of us do 
not adhere to any of them. 

It is especially worthy of note that many of the most earnest 
of our moralists have more or less explicitly dissociated them- 
selves from any definite theological creed; and, on the other 
hand, most of our churches, if I understand them rightly, do 
not profess to be very precisely guided, or to guide others, at 
least with reference to international affairs, by the Sermon on 
the Mount, or by any other principle of primitive Christianity. 
However that may be, I prefer, at least as far as possible, to set 
aside that aspect of the question. I suppose that, when we 
describe ourselves as a Christian people, what we have chiefly 
in view is that we are a people who have habituallv before our 
minds certain ideals of conduct and a certain type of civilized 
life which has grown up more or less definitely in connection 
with the Christian religion. We can sufficiently well consider 
this general ethical standpoint or atmosphere without any ref- 
erence to the special doctrines of Christianity. 

Looking at the matter, then, from this point of view, we can 
hardly deny that a serious problem is presented for our consid- 
eration. I suppose it will scarcely be maintained by any one 
that there is no difficulty in the problem ; that the ethical ideas 
which we indicate by the term Christianity can easily be recon- 
ciled with the actions that seem to be inseparably bound up 
with the political life of a great nation like our own. If any- 
one thinks there is no difficulty, he may perhaps be most easily 
made to feel it by looking at what takes place in other coun- 
tries. The incidents of the Dreyfus case may be thought to be 
exceptional, but I think it is generally recognized by those com- 
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petent to judge, that something not very unlike it might easily 
happen again in other countries — though hardly, we may hope, 
in our own. Or again, take the remarkable speech in which 
the Emperor of Germany sought to impress his countrymen 
with the necessity of emphasizing the spirit of Christianity by 
wreaking signal vengeance on the Chinese, in which no quarter 
was to be given, and in which the methods of Attila were to be 
revived. Nor can we flatter ourselves that our own record is free 
from similar occurrences. The passage from a letter* from one 
of our soldiers with regard to the slaughter after the battle of 
Eland'sLaagtewill probably long be remembered: "They asked 
for mercy, and we gave it with a long hook." And, more re- 
cently, we have all heard many tales, some apparently well 
authenticated, of deeds of atrocity that may be defended as 
inevitable incidents of war, but that cannot fail at least to give 
a certain shock to our moral consciousness. Of course such 
acts may be defended. It may be said that war is sometimes 
necessary and that war cannot be other than horrible. Excuse 
may even be made for the German Emperor's speech, on the 
principle laid down by Mr. Balfour, that it was provoked by 
something more than human nature could endure. But this 
only makes the problem the more apparent; for it cannot be 
denied at least that in all such cases we see examples of speech 
and action of a kind that seems to accompany imperial policy, 
and that it is hard to reconcile with the spirit of humanity and 
justice that we believe to be implied in Christian morality, 
— with the principle of love to enemies, and of turning the 
other cheek to the smiter. Of course, I am not affirming that 
the two things cannot be reconciled. All that I say is that the 
attempt to reconcile them is a serious problem. Now there are 
various ways in which this problem may be met; and I will 
proceed to indicate what appear to be the chief of them. 

The first way that I shall refer to is a very easy and perhaps 

*Of course I do not mean to imply that this passage, and many others 
like it, are to be taken as conclusive evidence that such atrocities were 
committed. But they are indisputable evidence of the spirit in which the 
work was done. Mr. Robertson, in his recent discussions, has possibly 
made rather too much of such evidence. 
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a somewhat ostrich-like one. It is that of regarding the political 
life as a necessary evil, and trying to keep as far as possible 
aloof from it. A diplomatist has been described as "one who 
lies abroad for the benefit of his country," and sometimes the 
politician in general is regarded as one who renders a useful 
service to his community, but one whose conduct must not be 
too closely scrutinized. Our representatives in Parliament are 
supposed, according to a saying of Carlyle, to be there "to sin 
for us." According to the epigram of Mandeville, the "private 
vices" of the politician, are, on this view, regarded as "public 
benefits ;" and it is wisest for us not to "look a gift horse in the 
mouth," but to accept the services of the politician, as we accept 
those of the hangman, as something that has to be done, but 
that we may be thankful we do not require to do. This is a 
view of the political life that one sometimes hears hinted at, 
and that may be taken as a curious inversion of the common 
Greek view of political activity. The Greeks in general thought 
that political work is almost the only kind of work that is 
worthy of a freeman, most other forms of labor being some- 
what degrading. In the United States there seems now to be 
a certain tendency to recognize "the dignity of labor" in every 
kind of work except politics. But on the whole I do not think 
there is much tendency in that direction in this country. 
Thoug-h a view such as I have indicated is sometimes hinted at 
or tacitly implied, it is seldom, I think, openly stated, except as 
an argument against woman's suffrage. When men are hard 
put to it for some ground for not extending- the rights of citi- 
zenship to women, they sometimes urge that the political life 
is utterly filthy, corrupt, and degrading; and that women at 
least should be kept free from that abominable taint. But per- 
haps it is hardly fair to treat seriously an argument that is only 
used as a convenient weapon in defence of the privilege of sex. 
On the whole the nation of Burke and Gladstone (I purposely 
choose two very different types) is not very likely to think that 
the political life is necessarily corrupt and degrading, or one 
in which the best and ablest men cannot find a fitting exercise 
for their highest powers. Occasionally no doubt some of our 
prominent public men lay themselves open to awkward suspic- 
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ions ; and our party system leads us to make the most of such 
suspicions ; but I think it generally appears in the end, as Mr. 
Chamberlain said of himself, that our politicians are not as 
black as they are painted. At any rate, those with regard to 
whom any such suspicions are entertained are comparatively 
few ; and it would be easy to name scores of our leading poli- 
ticians of the most diverse parties with regard to whom the 
suspicion of anything dishonorable would be felt by everyone 
to be absurd. Most of us, I think, still feel considerable confi- 
dence in the honor of the great majority of our statesmen. 
Certainly, nothing could be more fatal to a great nation than 
the idea that its leaders in politics are there to do the dirty 
work which honest citizens would be ashamed to do for them- 
selves. Unless we are ready to despair of our country and of 
the world, we shall hardly, I think, be prepared to acquiesce in 
that point of view. 

We may, however, pass to a somewhat different point of 
view, which is in one way less extreme than the one that I 
have just indicated, but which is in another way much more 
thorough and consistent. It may be said that there is a good 
and a bad line of activity in politics, and that the excellence of 
the good one lies in the thoroughness of its opposition to the 
bad one. Now the bad, from the point of view to which I am 
referring, is that of "aggression," of "expansion," of "active 
interference," the good one is that which resists this tendency, 
and seeks to promote peace and non-intervention. From this 
point of view, the good man might be and probably would be 
an active politician, but his activity would be largely of a neg- 
ative kind. He would be largely employed in trying to restrain 
the activity of others. All at any rate that we describe by such 
terms as Imperialism and Militarism would be utterly foreign 
to such a man's line of action. This is a point of view that we 
may find among us in various forms, more or less extreme. 
The most complete statement of its philosophic basis is to be 
found, I suppose, in the writings of Mr. Herbert Spencer. As 
a practical ideal of conduct we find it among the Quakers, 
whose most eloquent exponent in the sphere of practical poli- 
tics was John Bright. Gladstone gave a more modified assent 
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to the same general position ; and his line of action is carried 
on, with a rather more definite consciousness of philosophic 
grounds, by Mr. John Morley. On the other hand, if we want 
to find the general idea in its extremest form, and set forth 
with all the fervor of a prophet, we must turn to the utterances 
of Count Tolstoy. Now, it hardly falls within the scope of 
this lecture to discuss the political attitude of such a man as 
Gladstone or as Mr. John Morley. The work of such practical 
statesmen could only be properly appraised by a careful con- 
sideration of the special problems with which they had to deal 
and the special methods which they adopted in dealing with 
them. Such men are not primarily concerned with general 
ideas, but rather with particular applications; and the partic- 
ular application seldom shows the general idea in its purity, 
but rather to a large extent modified by special considerations. 
But if we take the point of view to which I am referring in its 
most extreme form, as represented by such a writer as Tolstoy, 
I think we can more readily see that it is essentially one-sided. 
It comes before us explicitly as a restatement of the position of 
the early Christians ; and that fact ought no doubt to give it a 
special interest for all who aim at carrying on the best tradi- 
tions of Christianity. As far as I can judge, it on the whole 
fairly represents the attitude of primitive Christian morality, 
differing from it, I should say, only as the mechanical model 
of a seed might differ from a living seed. What I mean is that 
Tolstoy takes the attitude of primitive Christianity as a fin- 
ished result, whereas I believe — but perhaps on this point some 
of my hearers have a better right to an opinion — that it was 
rather in its essence a growing germ. As far as I can judge, 
the Christian churches are substantially right in not adhering 
rigidly to the morality of primitive Christianity. In setting it 
to some extent aside, they are not necessarily adopting the 
irreverent attitude which Lowell ascribes to John P. Robinson 
in his saying that "they didn't know everything down in 
Judee." We may appreciate to the full the work of the early 
Christians, and yet believe that the attitude of the founders of 
a new principle must be somewhat different from that of people 
living in a world in which that principle has gained a consider- 
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able hold. I shall try to make what I mean a little clearer in 
the sequel. In the meantime I must content myself with indi- 
cating that the extreme attitude of non-resistance to evil seems 
to me decidedly a narrow one. 

The next point of view to which I shall refer is one of a very 
different kind. It is the point of view of those who maintain 
that the expert politician is above morality, as a certain em- 
peror (Sigismund) was said to be "above grammar." This is 
the point of view represented by some of those German writ- 
ers — Nietzsche is perhaps its most extreme exponent* — to 
whom I have referred ; and we find trace of it among our own 
writers and sometimes in the utterances of "the man in the 
street." What it amounts to is substantially that moral prin- 
ciples "will not work" in practical politics ; and, though it may 
be right that the welfare of an individual should be sacrificed 
to morality, yet the prosperity of a whole people is too large a 
thing to be offered up on such a shrine. A somewhat similar 
point of view has sometimes been put forward with regard to 
the commercial life, in which also it has been said that moral 
principles are impracticable, and that we must be guided by 
economic laws. With regard to the commercial life, I think 
this is a point of view that one does not now hear proclaimed 
so often and so confidently as was once the case ; but with re- 
gard to imperial policy I believe that the corresponding posi- 
tion is becoming more common, f Now, when it is said that 

♦Nietzsche, however, opposes the Christian conception of individual moral- 
ity; as well as that of national morality. His whole view is based on the 
idea of struggle as necessary for evolution. Some of his views are so ex- 
tremely put that it is difficult to take them quite seriously — e. g., the as- 
surance of Zarathustra, "A good cause, you say, sanctifies war itself, but 
for me, I tell you that it is a good war that sanctifies every cause." But 
Nietzsche, mad though he is, is important as the spokesman of a point of 
view that, in a less extreme form, has great influence. For an excellent 
criticism of his general point of view, I may refer to Professor Fouillee's 
article in The International Monthly for February, 1901. The great mis- 
take of Nietzsche is that he opposes a morality of masters to the morality 
of slaves: what is really wanted is a morality of freemen. 

tSee, for instance, "The Ethics of Expansion," by H. H. Powers, 
International Journal of Ethics, April, 1900. Professor Ritchie seems 
to come dangerously near to the same attitude. 
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moral principles will not work, there are two questions that 
naturally suggest themselves — What do we mean by moral 
principles? and What do we mean by their "not working"? 
By giving a somewhat narrow interpretation to either or both 
of these expressions, it may not be difficult to establish the 
truth of the statement. It is somewhat on a par with the old 
paradox of Mandeville, to which I referred before, that "pri- 
vate vices are public benefits." The truth of the paradox de- 
pends largely on what we mean by a vice and what we mean 
by a benefit. And so it is here. If we mean by morality the 
morality of primitive Christians, morality as conceived by 
Tolstoy, it is very probable that that will not work in imperial 
affairs — especially if we mean by "working" producing bene- 
fical results that are at once apparent. But in a broader sense 
I think it is an absurdity to say that moral principles will not 
work. We mean on the whole by moral principles things that 
do work. We mean by them the general conditions for the 
realization of what we recognize as best in life. If on the 
whole and in the long run the best is not realized, there must 
be something wrong with our principles. Hence this point of 
view also seems to me unsatisfactory. 

I have now indicated some of the leading points of view, 
and have tried to show briefly in what respects they fail to 
•carry conviction. Next I must essay the much more difficult 
task of trying to lead up to a more excellent way. The remarks 
that I have just made in connection with the last-mentioned 
point of view may perhaps serve as a convenient point of de- 
parture. The difficulty seems to arise largely from a want of 
sufficient clearness with regard to the nature of moral princi- 
ples, on the one hand, and of the important ends of life, on 
the other. Let me try to bring this out a little more definitely. 

I may begin by making a general remark. Great moral 
teachers are perhaps in a peculiar danger of conveying a one- 
sided impression. The prophet aims at an immediate practical 
result. He has a vivid view of the evil principles that are at 
work around him, and his tendency is to state emphatically the 
principle that is most directly opposed to these, and that may be 
■expected most immediately to counteract them. So long as the 
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words of the prophet are simply spoken, or read only by those 
immediately around him, the effect of this tendency is perhaps. 
almost wholly good. If the words are one-sided, they at any 
rate give a twist in the right direction. But it is chiefly of 
such utterances that Emerson is thinking when he says that the 
expressons of men of genius should be marked as "good for 
this trip only." When they are written down and treasured 
up and made the texts of sermons, they are apt to become vul- 
garized and to lose their special appropriateness. Hence it may 
be doubted whether in an age of popular literature the attitude 
of the prophet is an altogether desirable one ; and perhaps the 
general influence of such diverse writers as Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Tolstoy, and Nietzsche is in this respect a dubious one. The 
longer one lives, I think, and the more one sees of human 
action, the more does one learn to appreciate the profound wis- 
dom of the old Greek point of view, so thoroughly expounded 
bv Aristotle, that all genuine practical excellence is to be found 
is a mean between two opposite extremes. This is what the 
prophet is always in danger of forgetting. And in so far as 
he forgets this, he is not only apt to do an immediate injury 
bv conveying a one-sided view of the truth that he wishes to 
communicate, which is a great misfortune in itself; but he 
tends also to do a still greater injury indirectly, by provoking 
an equally one-sided assertion of the opposite view, and shaking 
men's confidence in the value of those moral principles in 
which he is most deeply interested. 

Now, I think this is to a large extent the source of the diffi- 
culty with regard to the point that we are now considering. 
The difficulty of seeing how moral principles can be used by 
statesmen is to a considerable extent due to the one-sided way 
in which we have been apt to think of the way in which moral 
principles are used by private persons. In particular, there has 
been a tendency in the teaching of what is known as Christian 
morality to exaggerate the place — or rather perhaps to miscon- 
ceive the place — of self-sacrifice in the moral life. The error 
has lain chiefly, I think, in speaking of self-sacrifice as if it 
were a good in itself, and even as if it were the highest good. 
The error is somewhat similar to that which has often pre- 
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vailed with regard to almsgiving. Almsgiving used to be 
commended as if it were a g-ood in itself, quite irrespective of 
its results upon individuals or society. Hardly anyone, I 
believe, would take that view now. It is now generally recog- 
nized that the duty of the comparatively prosperous towards 
the poor is not that of giving alms, but that of helping them to 
fight their own battles, and to cease to be poor, in the sense in 
which poverty implies dependence. But there are many who 
still speak of self-abnegation as if it were a good in itself ; and 
as against this, it is important that we should insist that all gen- 
uine excellence is strong and self-assertive. I have referred, 
perhaps somewhat depreciatingly, to Carlyle; and I would like 
now to make some amends to that great writer by saying that 
his teaching, if not always as carefully balanced as it might be, 
seems to me nearly always to emphasize points that are greatly 
in need of emphasis ; and that perhaps he never did a greater 
service than by proclaiming, as he was never weary of doing, 
that all "right is might." The good man is always a fighter, 
whether in private life or in public, never one who allows any- 
thing that he regards as important to be sacrificed. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by a case which happens at 
present to be prominently before my mind. One of the most 
finely self-sacrificing men it has ever been my privilege to 
know was the late Professor Henry Sidgwick ; and one of the 
finest instances of self-sacrifice in his career was the resigna- 
tion of his Fellowship from a scruple of conscience. It was 
not an act, so far as I understand, that was required by com- 
mon honesty ; for he had quite honestly subscribed to the neces- 
sary theological test some years before. But, as he had aban- 
doned the theological position that he then held, he thought 
it proper to give up his Fellowship. Now, if this were all, the 
sacrifice might have seemed to many almost quixotic; and, if 
it had spoilt his career as a philosopher and teacher, there 
might have been some ground for regarding it even as wicked. 
The wisdom and goodness of his action appears from the 
sequel.* His case at once attracted attention ; and an agitation 

*See the account by Professor Sorley in his article on Sidgwick in this 
Journal (April, 1901), Cf. also the corresponding article in Mind, by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
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was set on foot, which led to the abolition of the theological 
tests both at Oxford and at Cambridge. The benefits of this 
were incalculable. Not only did it open up the advantages 
of the education given in the older universities to non-conform- 
ists and to those who are unable to subscribe to the dogmas 
of Christianity in any form ; but it also removed a terrible temp- 
tation to perjury, or something approaching to that, to which it 
is to be feared that many succumbed — men who stood, as it 
were, on the borderland of belief. It did all this, at the cost of 
some personal inconvenience — very considerable personal in- 
convenience, I believe — to Henry Sidgwick, but happily with- 
out interfering to any serious extent with his work as a writer 
or teacher. That is, I think, a good example of a wise and noble 
form of self-sacrifice, the sacrifice of a small good for the sake 
of a great one. No doubt it would be easy to point to in- 
stances of self-sacrifice of a still more heroic type, cases in 
which a great good has to be sacrificed for the sake of one that 
is still greater ; but these would not in general so clearly illus- 
trate my point. What I wish to bring out is that the most 
genuine kind of self-sacrifice does not involve, from the point 
of view of the person who makes it, a real net loss. It may 
involve the loss of something considerable in the way of 
money, health, reputation, or even life itself ; but it is done for 
the sake of something that is valued still more highly — for the 
sake, as Aristotle would say, of the beautiful. It is not the 
wretched action of a suicide, but rather that of a hero who gives 
what he counts but little for that which has the highest worth. 

The nature of such self-sacrifice is often obscured, I think, 
by laying the emphasis mainly on its more negative side. In 
many cases, no doubt, this is very natural, and may even be 
quite proper — chiefly, I believe, because the positive side is 
sometimes almost too intangible to be definitely set before us. 
For instance, a man may often feel himself called upon to 
sacrifice himself in many small ways for the sake of the smooth 
working of an institution with which he is connected. He may 
often have to take a great deal of trouble about points that 
hardly seem to him worth while, to suppress his opinions even 
when he is convinced that they are true and important, to 
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cooperate with men whom he distrusts, to check the ardor of 
others with whom he is in sympathy — all for the purpose of 
promoting harmony in the carrying out of a common work, 
the results of which may be very distant and incalculable. In 
such cases the man who makes the sacrifice may only dimly 
feel that the work in which he is cooperating is something 
larger and more important than anything that he could do 
for himself; and so he is led to sacrifice a near and apparent 
good for one that is somewhat distant and vague. This is 
perhaps especially to be seen in the case of men who give the 
best work of their lives to the public service of their country. 
They are convinced that their country stands for something 
great and valuable, though they may not be able very clearly 
to define it ; and so they are willing to incur large sacrifices on 
its behalf. But something of the same sort may sometimes be 
seen in the relations of one person to another. A devoted 
servant, at least in the old-world times, might sacrifice him- 
self for his master, from the sheer conviction that his master's 
life is a richer and nobler one than his own. And some- 
times a friend may sacrifice his own good for another, even 
without any such inner conviction — perhaps even with the 
assurance that his friend's good is the lower of the two ; and 
we pardon or even praise his devotion, because, if it is a fail- 
ing, it is one that leans to virtue's side, being contrary to the 
more common and natural tendency. We admire the exag- 
geration that implies a power. 

Now it is by dwelling on such instances as these, and re- 
garding them as the types of the moral life, that we are led to 
feign an opposition between the best actions of an individual 
and those of a state. For it can hardly be denied that no state 
could reasonably be expected to sacrifice itself in such ways as 
I have indicated ; and so it is apt to be said that the crowning 
excellence of an individual is self-sacrifice, while that of a 
state is self-asserting power. And no doubt there is a certain 
truth in this; but it is a truth that is grossly exaggerated 
when it is stated in such a way. It is an exaggeration to repre- 
sent the good life as one of constant self-surrender. No doubt 
this is continually entering in as an element, but not always 
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as a conscious element, and often as a very subordinate one. 
In what Wordsworth describes as the — 

"best portion of a good man's life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love," 

I fancy that he thinks chiefly of the satisfaction and benefit 
of those around him: the better he is, the less likely is he to 
be aware that he loses anything by helping them, and most 
likely he loses nothing that he greatly values. Still it is no 
doubt true that an individual is often called upon to renounce 
some apparent good of his own for some larger good that is 
somewhat dim and distant, and perhaps not very well under- 
stood. And I think it is true that a nation can hardly ever be 
called upon to do this. But the reason is obvious, and does not 
involve any real change of principle. So far as I understand 
the basis of morality, the only ultimate test of the goodness 
of a man's action is to be found in its tendency to promote the 
most complete mode of life in the human race; and I think 
this is also the only ultimate test for a nation's action. But a 
man may often perceive, more or less clearly, that the best path 
towards this end lies over his dead body, or perhaps involves 
the sacrifice of something that he values almost as much as his 
life; whereas a nation could hardly under any conceivable 
circumstances apprehend any similar truth.* A nation as a 
whole could hardly have so intimate a knowledge of the life of 
another people as to be aware that the life of that other people 
is of a higher type than its own, and so much higher that it 
is worth while to renounce its own achievements for the sake 
of furthering the life of that other people; and the better the 
inhabitants of a country are, the more heartily they have been 
devoting themselves to the ideals and institutions of their 
nation's life, the less likely are they to think that the advance- 
ment of any other nation could compensate them for the de- 
struction, or even for the serious retardation, of what they most 
value in their own. The life of his own nation is in general 

*Cf. Mr. Bradley's article on "The Limits of Individual and National 
Self-Sacrifice," International Journal of Ethics, October, 1894. 
Vol. XII— No. 1 2 
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the largest unity of which any one can have an intimate knowl- 
edge; and what he does not really know he cannot reasonably 
prefer to what he knows. This, then, is a serious point of dif- 
ference between the life of a man and the life of a state ; and it 
carries with it very important consequences. But we must be 
careful that we do not exaggerate them, or fancy that they in- 
volve a complete severance in principle between what is good 
in the one case and what is good in the other.* 

One consequence that is sometimes said to follow is that, 
while duelling may be completely suppressed among individ- 
uals, war can never be finally extinguished between nations. 
This view seems to have the support of the great name of 
Hegel ;t and it must be allowed that there is a great deal to be 
said in defence of it. Even duelling was not easily crushed out 
in this country; and in most continental countries it still sur- 
vives. And something may even be urged in defence of it. It 
may be said J that personal antagonism may sometimes arise on 
points with which no law can deal. If people cannot settle such 
disputes by some such method as that of duelling, it must mean 
either that they lose that fine sensitiveness on matters of honor 
which characterizes the best type of gentleman, or that their 
grievances rankle in their minds, and find vent in petty re- 
criminations that lower the tone of life and embitter the inter- 
course of society. I think there is some force in this ; but the 
common sense of mankind in this country has, I cannot but 
believe, rightly decided that the life of human beings is too 
valuable to be lightly thrown away for petty provocations, and 
that even in the case of more weighty provocations, it is on the 



*It is sometimes urged that a statesman could not be justified in sacri- 
ficing the interests of his country ; because he would be sacrificing what is 
not his own to give. I cannot quite agree with this. No doubt a case of 
this kind is much more delicate than one of ordinary private self-sacrifice; 
but I think a statesman must regard himself as the representative of his 
country, and must act for it as he would for himself. It must be remem- 
bered that even in the most private self-sacrifice, a man nearly always 
involves others, (<?. g., his own family) to some extent in his loss. The 
distinction is one of degree. 

t Professor Ritchie seems not to go quite so far as this. 

%Cf. Paulsen's "System der Ethik," Vol. II., p. 507. 
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whole best to pocket up one's wrongs for the sake of the gen- 
eral principle, comforting oneself as best one can with the re- 
flection that "curses come home to roost," and that there are 
few things that cannot be lived down. In such circumstances, 
however, some may perhaps think that horse-whipping at least 
still has its place. But when nations come into collision, what 
escape can there be from the last extremity? There is no 
larger unity than that of a nation to which the disputants can 
appeal, as an individual may to his country's laws. Small 
points may be settled by arbitration ; compromise may give a 
temporary relief; slight provocations may be condoned and 
forgotten. But when there is a real collision between opposing 
aims, what in the end can settle the dispute but force ? 

Now I yield to this contention so far as to admit that there 
are some wars recorded in history from which it is hard to see 
any possible escape, without supposing human nature to be 
fundamentally transformed. I will select an example that may 
perhaps come home to some of us here. I am a Scotchman, 
and I suppose most of those to whom I am speaking are Welsh. 
We come of fighting races; and much of the fighting of our 
ancestors was probably foolish and wicked. But do we in our 
hearts think that they could reasonably have submitted without 
a struggle to be ruled over by the English? I do not think 
they could. They had ideals and traditions of their own ; and 
I think we should rightly despise them if they did not value 
these enough to think them worth fighting for. On the other 
hand, can we blame the English for aiming at the unification 
of the islands in which they lived ? No doubt it may be an- 
swered that the union of Scotland and England was in the end 
brought about in a quite peaceful fashion, which permitted the 
two countries to a large extent to carry on their separate tradi- 
tions; and we may think that the English might have waited 
for this. But could they reasonably be expected to look so far 
ahead? And can we even be sure that the peaceful union 
would have been possible without the previous struggle? On 
the whole, having regard to the limitations of human nature, 
it seems to me that in such cases war is as nearly as may be 
inevitable. It can, that is to say, be reasonably defended from 
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both sides. The same is perhaps true of the struggle between 
North and South in America. It is sometimes said that the 
present war in South Africa was inevitable in the same sense — 
that it is a struggle between two incompatible ideals, each of 
which aimed at predominance. But on this point I am not at 
present convinced. There seem to be too many sinister influ- 
ences in that case. Admitting, however, that some wars may 
fairly be described as inevitable, I do not think we need be 
forced by this fact to regard war as an inevitable element in 
human life. The civilized nations of Europe already form in 
some respects a unity, even in some respects a more coherent 
unity than some nations have been able to secure; and we may 
fairly hope that in time this larger unity will form a court of 
appeal almost as satisfactory for the nations as the law of the 
land is at present for individuals. When this is accomplished, 
war will be as much an anachronism as duelling is now. But I 
am afraid I am referring to a somewhat distant date. 

I do not wish, however, to dwell further on this particular 
point. I have referred to it only as an illustration of the dif- 
ference between international transactions and those that con- 
cern individuals. What such illustrations help us to see is, I 
think, on the one hand, that we must not simply pass from the 
analogy of the individual life to that of the state, and yet, on 
the other hand, that in passing from the one to the other we 
need not introduce any change in our fundamental principles. 
It is always dangerous to reason from analogy, and yet it is 
often very tempting. It has, I think, been rightly pointed out 
that we make such a misleading transition when we speak of 
the country occupied by a people as if it were on quite the same 
footing as the property of an individual ; or when we speak of 
the treaties and conventions between nations as if they were 
quite similar to personal contracts. I am inclined to think also 
that some socialists have recently been tempted to push another 
analogy too far — the analogy, namely, between the policy of 
non-intervention in international affairs and that of laisser 
faire in industry. For a government to seek to regulate the 
industrial relations of its own citizens is one thing : it is a very 
different thing for it to seek to control the actions of the citi- 
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zens of other states with which it has no organic relation. We 
must, I think, guard ourselves against such analogies, and 
try to judge each problem by itself, by a careful survey of the 
concrete situation. This brings out the importance of a precise 
knowledge of the facts of the case ; and at this point I cannot 
refrain from remarking that in the troubles in which our nation 
has recently been involved the most deplorable circumstance 
to my mind has been the inaccuracy — to use no stronger 
word — of the reports that have been from time to time com- 
municated to the public by the press. The first condition of a 
correct judgment is that we should know the exact state of 
affairs ; and I am decidedly of opinion that blunders in diplom- 
acy and atrocities in war can more easily be pardoned than 
dishonesty in the statement of facts. Simple truthfulness 
seems to me the absolutely necessary foundation for all other 
excellence in men or nations. Once we know the facts, how- 
ever, and view the situation as a concrete whole, the principles 
by which we have to be guided are, I think, the same in es- 
sence as those by which we have to guide ourselves in the 
ordinary affairs of our private lives. We can fearlessly ap- 
ply the general ideas of morality, and even of what may fairly 
be described as Christian morality. We need not fear that it 
will turn out to be a slave morality. The morality which was 
that of John Milton cannot, I am sure, be a morality of slaves. 
But we must not apply it thoughtlessly, without a study of 
the case : we must "mix it with brains." 

Returning once more to our starting point, we are now 
perhaps in a better position to deal with the charge of hypo- 
crisy that is brought against our country. In so far as this 
charge means that we profess one kind of principle, and act 
on another, it is no doubt a grave accusation. A brutal frank- 
ness would be better than such duplicity. But I hope that the 
charge means partly something different. It means that we 
are trying to face the complex problems of our national life in 
a way that is at once practical and reflective, trying to make 
use of moral ideas and yet so applying them as not to lose 
sight of the difficulties of the situation. Even hypocrisy is at 
least a homage to virtue. It shows that we cannot ignore 
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moral ideas, even if we stumble in their applications. This is 
better, I think, than to imagine that they can be safely set aside. 
But what is chiefly wanted, I believe, is a firmer grasp of such 
principles, not as abstract formulas, but as illuminating con- 
ceptions. If we could really grasp them in this way, there is 
no reason why we should not elevate our conception of politics 
at least as high as that of the ancient Greeks. There is no 
doubt a good historic ground for the comparative divorce of 
morality from politics. It was necessary, in the growth of 
Christian or democratic morality, to begin with the building 
up of the individual life. But I am convinced that the time has 
fully come for a bold attempt to realize what is best not 
merely in the private life but in the wider fields of industry, 
commerce, and international relations. We must try to see 
once more, as the wisest of the Greeks saw, that there is noth- 
ing nobler in human life than politics, in the most comprehen- 
sive sense of that term. Few of us can do much to serve 
humanity in the widest sense: the best thing probably on the 
whole that most of us can .do is to serve our country. But I 
think it should be added, to prevent misconception, that we 
can often serve our country best by attacking its faults and 
resisting its aims. I should like to add also that the smaller 
politics must in general come before the larger. It is from 
the home that most people learn the greater part of what is 
best in their lives; and it is, I believe, mainly by the gradual 
expansion of what they learn there that the life of the state 
must be purified and ennobled. This can only be done by de- 
grees. The spirit of the family may spread out into the dis- 
trict, then from that to the province; and it is only by a slow 
expansion that it can reach the state, and penetrate into inter- 
national relations. Hence, I think it is best for most of us 
to begin as near home as we can. If we take care of our 
schools, our churches, our hospitals, the work of our munici- 
palities, if we make sure that this local work is carried on in the 
best spirit, with a view to the highest good of all concerned in 
it, we may feel confident that the "enthusiasm of humanity" 
that is developed in this small and humble way will in the end 
be a leaven that will purify the whole state. Few of us can 
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hope to have much hand in the governing of the country ; but 
we can all do something for the political life within the limits 
of our parishes. As a recent writer has said, "municipal gov- 
ernments fix, to a large degree, standards of political moral- 
ity." The great thing, I think, is to live in the part with the 
constant sense that we are working for the whole ; and then to 
try to spread out into the whole the spirit of brotherhood that 
can more readily grow up within the narrower circle. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 
University College, Cardiff. 



THE TASK OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.* 

The task of the ages — if, believing in evolution, we admit 
that they have any task — is the realization of self-conscious 
personalities, freely related to each other through the three 
attributes of knowledge, discriminating affection and origina- 
tive will. Such personalities alone can be true ends, since they 
alone have value on their own account. 

This task, though it can obviously have neither beginning 
nor end, is worked out through a progress marked by epochs, 
each of which has its own appointed share, so to speak, in the 
whole. These epochs having no clear lines of demarcation, it is 
customary to identify them with centuries, and to ask what 
forms of progress have marked each particular century — cen- 
tury being a perfectly arbitrary division of time. 

With a view to determining the task of the twentieth cen- 
tury, it would be well if we should trace as far back as possible 
the whole course of human development (for each part receives 
the meaning from the whole) ; but as space forbids this, we 
must be content to gain what light we can by going back for a 
few centuries, say to the close of the Middle Age. 



*A lecture given before the Society for Ethical Culture of Philadelphia, 
by the late Thomas Davidson. 



